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-riumph OF decimals. 


. ' . there are some departments of the 
On the other .. han ’ future receive a far larger share of 


subject which will ™ the case . Some of our text- 

arithmetic r u '* r * thBr ^ nore “ scales of nota tion.” 
yet no student can be 


attention — . a j toge ther ignore " scales or notation/ 

books of an to have an intelligent knowledge 

0^ arithmetic wlm does not clearly realise that our decimal 
system is only one of many possible systems. 

Again “contracted methods” of multiplication, division 
and square root do not at present receive an amount of 
attention at all commensurate with their importance. Ask 
the average school boy (and it is the average school boy in 
whom I am most interested) what contracted methods are, 
and he will doubtless reply, “It’s the chapter in decimals 
that you can skip.” I myself am so far from sharing this 
view that I should like to see approximations accompany 
and even precede complete calculations. In practical matters 
the rough estimate naturally precedes the exact one, and an 
arithmetically exact result is often practically of no service. 

IIAtW nUlSu TTdl'TiK. 

Thus in obtaining the product of 1234 and 345 the pupil 
should first convince himself, by the method explained above, 
that the digit of highest denomination in the product will 
either be a “ 5th ” or a “ 6th.” He should then, by the usual 
method of approximation in multiplication, obtain the first 
digit ; then the first two digits, by a second approximate 
calculation; and so on, until last of all he obtains the 
complete product. In division a similar course may be 
pursued, and it will be found convenient to write over the 
first digit in the quotient the number involved in its denomi- 
nation. Even addition and subtraction may be made to 
supply useful examples of approximations. 

he application of approximate methods to arithmetical 
a cu ations involving various operations will afford ample 
t *. • ° r 1 0u &^ t an( I ingenuity on the part of the student, 
eno Lb°l n , eCessar y to Pursue the subject further. It is 
decimals ^°^ nte< ^ • ° Ut ^ at com ing triumph of 

proper place • ° necessit y g lve to approximations their 
will render it ^ * 6 teacllin £ °f elementary arithmetic and 
should report tbat ^ x ^ or< ^ Junior Local examiners 

candidates appeared' 7 n d ° ne recentl y> that “Very few 

to three pl ace s 0 f decimaL^^ What ^ m6ant by ‘ COlTeCt 
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A “BIRD WALK” IN FEBRUARY (NORFOLK). 

By S. Hirtzel. 


V. and I went out one day to hunt for birds. It was quite 
warm and sunny and the pines smelt deliciously. We went 
up the road to a spot appropriately named Pretty Corner. 
Here there is a heath bordering on a pine-wood, and dotted 
all about with stunted hawthorns and blackthorns. In an 
opening surrounded on three sides by the pines it was 
gloriously warm and one could almost fancy it was summer 
if it were not for the patches of snow. We came quietly into 
this place and V. touched my arm, whispering, “What are 
those birds ?” Creeping along under the dead bracken were 
about a dozen beautiful spotted creatures, like thrushes, 
peeping out at us with large wide-opened eyes. We went 
nearer and some of them rose into the air a little way ; when 
they opened their wings in flight they seemed to have a 
large patch of blood under each wing, as though they ha 
been shot and like Banquo had come back to reproach their 
slaughterers with their presence. Presently they all entere 
the wood and we breathed freely again. Just as the red- 
wings flew off we heard a sound as of scraping g lass ln 
Los dose to us. We crept nearer and saw a pert little 
gold-crest hanging head downwards or , a swa^ng «wj 
runner necking. Presently he fussed off to another tree 

and hu^g there with the -light Ml ™ " gleng^ 


Study Exhibition in August last, Ulustrate whatwe aim m ot w hat not. As 

fu Surr Study. We lean, to di.Mgu.sl, ptat. ' kno!, « thing by look, 
soou as w= distinguish we „ d mote knowledge of habits and 

jresture, name, we watch continually and g ble j oy 0 f the acquaintances, 

habitat! AH this we do to, the pure and J ’„ fol knowledge. We 

without any ulterior aim either in the way ^ on i y be observed in situ. Mr. 
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— T 7 n to the heather and watched there. 

a while we went ou hat soU nded like the laugh of a 

Before very long vv e ^ new this must be the “Norway- 

very stout P e £ s< J"* is called here. A very fine bird in full 
tresh/' as ,^ dered across the Pretty Corner quite close to us. 
plumage b ^ ^ Corner tQ go towards the sea we 

^most stepped on a little dingy-looking bird hanging on to 
thT heather and fussing in the same manner as the little 
wren in the wood. It seemed quite tame, and only flew a 
very little way from us. Just beyond in another clump of 
heather was another little bird somewhat similar but not so 
J..11 a ctrpak of dirtv-white running up the naDe of 


the neck to the head. This was the first time we had seen 
the cole-tits this year. Going round by a pretty little lane 
known as “The Butts," we saw a number of “dinches” as 
they call the hooded crow here. The people say that these 
birds wait until the pheasants have laid their eggs and then 
go away. The fields were sprinkled with flocks of sea-gulls, 
and on the golf links we saw many small birds, among them 
the “muffle chucker ” (the caddies' name for wheatear). 


BIRD WALK (AMBLESIDE). 

By H. Wix. 

The other day I went for the most interesting bird walk 
I have ever been. We went through the fields and over the 
bridge crossing the Rothay. As we crossed we saw a golden- 
crested wren fluttering round the branches of a sycamore at 
t e water’s edge. We watched it as it flitted from twig to 
wig and chirped. As we got nearer we heard various little 
e ^ S ’ 0U ^ tbere were young ones somewhere near, 

amon^th '^ Coveied a wee fluffy round ball of a bird nestling 
babv-wren 6aVeS *! alf ‘ Wa y U P the tree - Then another of the 
brother. A P ercbed as close as he could to his 

the whole i^eleht 0 ' 116 ' fluttered up > until tbere waS 
tightly packeH f ’ seven ln a r °w on one branch, 

and one above sitting- T’ ^ l ° lail like sardines in a box > 
had settled them 1 & n a tW1 ^ ab a l° ne * By the time they 
them in her beak^ V j S ’ motber bird arrived with food for 
> an a 1 the family chirped excitedly as she 
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f , r ° m tbe one to the other with a welcome morsel. 

, a Ua j ^ 6 cb * r P s became fewer : the birdies put their 

neads under their wings, or rather, buried them in their fluff 

an s e Pt peacefully. Still we stayed trying to find their nest 
in a hr tree near, but we were unsuccessful. Then we tore 
ourselves away from these fluffy darlings and went further 
down the Rothay. There we saw a yellow wagtail. We 
watched it for some moments as it skimmed gracefully along 
the water, resting now and then on a stone. Then we listened 
to the chaffinch singing, and the willow warbler’s sweet 
answer, like a drawn-out echo of the chaffinch’s song. We 
had not gone many steps further before we heard a new song, 
the greenfinch s, for the first time this year. We saw him 
high up on a tree some distance from us, singing away so 
merrily and looking as green as the leaves around him. 
After this piece of good fortune we turned our steps home- 
wards. On our way we saw a spotted flycatcher, with 
something in his beak, perched on the wall by the river. We 
had an excellent view of him ; the marks on his breast were 
very clear. We went back to the sycamore for another 
glimpse of the golden -crested wrens, but not a trace of them 
could we find. Had they gone back to their nest home, or 
flown away during mother’s absence ? We never found out. 


BIRD WALK (AMBLESIDE). 

By A. Duyris. 

It was in the last of May that we cycled to the Marsh near 
Hawkshead, on purpose to see the birds. 0a the ™ ay 
saw a jay ( Garrulus Glandarius L .) just hiding himself in the 
bushes at the side of the road. We had just tune enough to 
see his reddish-brown back, his white body and black talk 
We pass the picturesque old village, turn to the left and the 
: s before us The air resounds with the sharp shrieks 
h e U^Tg. \vaneUus vul g aru). They fly round and 

% . 2 ; . 
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quite alone in the field, I hear 
At one moment stan A lapwing approaches me 

a terrible noise above / my face he describes a circle 

in swift flight, swooping^ j ou d frightful cries. I have to 
and attacks me agai ^ prev ent the bird from giving m e 

defend myself wi y The bird arrives at his very apparent 

a blow wlt hl ^ W j g e re that a nest must be near, the 
aim .hen, .hough » for j went a few steps ^ 

.he e dHnd bird flew away. I tried a long f time but 
could no. find the nest between .he long grass. Afterwards 
we found a nest with three still warm eggs posed on some 
hay on the ground. The place was well chosen. Though 
all around was the marsh with its swampy places the nest 
was quite dry. All around were several beginnings of nests 
to mislead the enemies. 

The yellow wagtail (. Motacilla Ran ) feels himself here 
quite at home. Hanging on a strong grass he moves up and 
down, up and down, or sits on an old fence wagging his 
little tail. He flies through the air in half circles, seeming 
to be quite motionless at the highest point. In the willows 
near by, the willow warbler (. Acrocephalus ) sings his little 
song, springing from branch to branch without ceasing. 
Though we could come up to him quite close and looked 
through our field glasses, it was quite difficult to get a good 
glance at him as he was always hidden between the leaves. 
A snipe ( Gallinacu coelestis ) flew up as we came near, and the 
curlew [Numenia Arquata ) was to be heard in the distance. 

On our way back we watched a pair of redstarts ( Ruticilla 
Phoeniciorus) that were very busy in the bushes at the side 
of the road. The male has a beautiful scarlet breast, a dark 

r> aC f w ^ te spot and a greyish bluish back, 

ne ol his peculiar characteristics is the wagging of his tail 

r ? Slts on a branch. This movement is not continuous 
flew a Un e ’"k r °k en by a rest. After a moment the male 
and the f ' S ? W distinct ly the orange colour on his wing, 
duller ch™^ 6 Came ° n the same brancb - Her colours are 
wagging- littW m°k black head with white spot, but the 
Their nest ^ betra T s her instantly to be a redstart too. 
were constanT C v f rtai . nl T not far off, because the birds 
The male caJ ° an ^ n ^ notes in a very frightened tone. 

6 nearer and nearer the wall, looked at it 
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searchingly, did as if he wanted to fly to a place in the wall, 
then returned with a cry. 

It was now beginning to be late. The sun was setting 
behind the mountains in a glow of gold. Most birds were 
silent, only the soft, melancholy cooing of the wood-pigeons 
was to be heard. 


NUIBb ON SURRhY BIRDS. 

By S. Smyth. 

In a choice and sequestered spot near a Surrey village our 
feathered friends enjoy several hundred acres of unmolested 
ground, and very good use they make of it, for there is hardly 
a bush, tree or thicket which has not been appropriated by 
some bird as a home for its little ones. 

There are all sorts of birds to be seen here, from herons, 
wild duck, pheasants and moor hens, down to the busy little 
wrens and the quaint little tree creepers. 

In yonder tangled thicket, close on the ground, we may 
find a snug nest built of grass and dead leaves, and lined 
profusely with wool, feathers and hair, there is an opening at 
the side, and out flies a little brown bird, the chiff-chaff, one 
of the first of our summer visitors ; if we venture to in- 
vestigate we shall find five or six small eggs, whitish, dotted 
with brownish spots. This bird much resembles the willow 
wren, but is rather smaller in size, and somewhat duller 

C °The ln tree creeper and nuthatch are birds of like habits 
and I used to stand and watch them running round the trunk 
of the trees more like mice than winged creatures. In front 
O the hou^e a nuthatch build her nest in a dram pipe 
sticking out of a wall, and though «”«£££ «E 

observation it was safe io . ’ substances, 

nest was securely stopped up birds to 
there being only just enough room for the pa 

pass in and out. ssv sward in search of 

Walking one eve " ,n 8 f a J ze l tree, on examine- 

nests, I came upon the old . P ^ ^ nig htingale, whose 

tion of which I discovere find There were five 

T had long wanted to Imd. 
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i a nes t made of fine grasses and lined 
olive-brown egg* 11 who]e very care fully concealed and 
with fibrous roo , Many were the searches I had made 
almost on teg night ingales singing all around, but all 
for these n were t00 wise to lead me to their dwellings. 

1U In a low bush I found the home of a blackcap, whose song 
fin my estimation] ranks only second to that of the nightin- 
gale The eggs were bluish white, covered with dark brown 
spots, more thickly at the larger end ; the nest was rather 
untidy, composed of roots and stems of plants. 

The wood pigeons sing and coo overhead ; they build their 
nests in the tall hazel bushes, and are rather too high up to 
get a glimpse inside. Round a large natural lake there are 
plenty of moor-hens’ nests, built usually on reeds amongst 
the water and containing at least eight or ten eggs of a pale 
sienna colour, spotted with darker brown. The moor-hen, 
when leaving her nest, usually covers the eggs with reeds of 
which the nest is made. Another water bird which frequents 
this lake is the grebe, resembling the moor-hens, but with a 
longer neck. I could always distinguish between the two at 
quite a long distance, as the long neck of the grebe was 
always visible. Ihis bird has a habit of diving down into 
the water for food and coming up again in quite a different 
place some distance away. Now and then I saw a heron 
flying over the water, but these birds are thought to be only 

Msitors, and have not been known to breed in this particular 
spot. ^ 

° Ur ^ a ^ e ’ we wd l wander off into some neighbour- 
red-h l- S> ^ W , er ?’ * n a tborn bush, I discovered the nest of a 
South f n' S ^ Ce ° r butc ^ er bird. This visitor arrives in the 
whereahn f ngUnd ab out the beginning of May, and its 

called its ‘‘ladder } det ® Cted by the discovery of what is 
mice vouno- w . ’ w uc ^ a host of poor little victims, 
spikes. This bw eetleS ’ flies ’ etc '> irn P aled on the nearest 
^.ain malj of Us « Uard its young, for a 

the railway i ine (whi ] h ;h * 1 hablt every ‘™e 1 went on 

hunting ground for flowers! „f,v Way ’ WaS my happleSt 
an d calling out as 1 hi Slttln ^ on t ^ le telegraph wires 
menacing attitudes ° U ^ aS be cou id> assuming the most 
otherwise tormentin^ 00 ^* 18 d ° Wn sucJ denly in my face, and 
g me> as he ^bought, until I was well out 
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of sight. He need not have troubled himself, however; I 
had more important business to transact than that of robbing 
his nest. He is a handsome bird as he perches on the 
telegraph wires, about as large as a nightingale; the female lays 

five or six eggs of a buff colour, spotted with reddish and 
purple. 

Bulfinches are very common, flying on in front of you as 
you walk down the lanes. I generally saw several together, 
and they are unmistakeable at a distance by the white patch 
on the rump, which you may see as they fly. 

Once or twice I saw a pair of goldfinches, near a little fir 
copse, but failed to find their nest. These beautiful little 
songsters are becoming only too uncommon, through the 
profit their capture affords. 

Now and then I had a glimpse of a kingfisher as he flashed 
up the stream, and the green woodpecker or yaffle (as it is 
commonly called in Surrey) is often to be both heard and 
seen. The hen bird makes her nest in the trunk of a tree, 
scoops out a hole, and deposits her eggs inside ; I have tried 
in vain to get to the nest, the hole was too narrow and too 
long to admit of access to the eggs. 

One day while seaching for flowers round a ploughed field, 
I was attracted by a sharp chack, chacking sound not far off, 
and on looking up observed a stonechat perched on a slender 
and prominent twig of a low bush, evidently much perturbe 
at my presence. A moment or two later, a second bir , 
presumably the female, made its appearance on another 
bush, and both exhibited much alarm, briskly moving up 
their tails and uttering their note of chack chae ^ have 
never yet succeeded in finding the stonechat s nest and 
presume it must be carefully hidden, the bird itsel ^emg 
also very clever in luring you away hom t 

“"little birds may be easily recognised by their strange 

note, as it almost exactly resembles, l ° my ™ j the s f on es 
which a stone breaker makes when he hammers 

by the roadside. remarks to mention 

whitelhroats, lesser white, hroats ; large fl.ghts 
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— r futile long-tailed tits were noticed in the hedge, 
or families of lit cher took u p her abode amongst some 

rows ; a spat e y ^ I wag to]d had built her nest there 
creepers on t succ ; ssion . ]ar ks’ nests were found in the 
ZTlL of a meadow, and once, to my great delight, I 
discovered .he tiny little nest of a pa.r of golden-crested 
wrens built on a branch of a fir tree ; these little bird 
succeeded in hatching out their young, but one sad day a 
storm of wind came, and, displacing the nest, deposited its 
contents on to the ground, where of course they perished. 
However, soon after, another nest was discovered in a 
different fir ; whether it belonged to our little friends or not I 

rannnt tftll. 


cannot tell. 


BIRD WALK. 

By N. Clendinnen. 


On March 5th we went down to the head of Windermere 
hoping to see the black-headed bunting. We did not see 
him, but our disappointment was amply made up for by what 
we did see. Close to the shore a number of coots, which 
were evidently congregating previous to departure, were 
swimming and diving. We watched them for some time, and 
noticed their white foreheads, and also the curious way in 
which they dive. They seem to leap out of the water, and 
then go under, head first, reappearing a few seconds after- 
wards, sometimes some little way from where they disappear. 

mongst them were two pochards, which we made out with 
the aid of the field glasses. 

nn th ^ rds > which we thought to be all plovers, came 

that fn a r a ^ C settded on t ^ ie Diarsh. To our joy we found 
from the °i 1 em were curlews. They separated themselves 

an excelle ? V6rS ’ ^ WGnt l ° the ed S e of the river - We S ot 
As they ros V16W , of their vei 7 lon g beaks as they stood there. 

P^rca m W e e uo ar f d ‘ he r' eWS ' beMtiful "' bistle ' They 

winter Thp\ fi ^ r ° m t ^ le coast where they spend the 

A swan flew •: ZZ “"V* ^ where 

quite low and thp circles over our heads, sometimes 

Wra y- The noise^Tr^ ** finall y disappeared towards 

heard a velln 1 e ^ lts w * n gs was most extraordinary. 

ammei calling, but could not see him. 
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A pied wagtail flew over the wall near us and stayed some- 
time in the field in front of us, pluming himself as though 
for our special benefit. Passing the rocks, on the way back, 
a pair of partridges flew up from the grass, and a little further 
on we heard a hedge-sparrow singing. 


A BIRD EXPEDITION. 

By W. Wilkinson. 

On the 20th of May we cycled to Hawkshead to look for 
birds on Esthwaite Marsh, where we expected the plovers 
would be nesting. On the way we heard the willow warbler 
singing very sweetly, a modest-looking little brown bird with 
a light breast. We tumbled off our cycles to try and see the 
cuckoo which we heard first at one side of the road then at 
the other, but he escaped us. At first there seemed no birds 
on the marsh, but soon we put up a sky-lark (seldom seen in 
these parts) which soared away out of sight. Presently 
several plovers rose, with piteous cries of pee-wit, pee-wit, 
not however before they had run some distance from their 
nests to avoid detection. We got a very good view of them 
through the field-glasses, they are splendid birds with crested 
heads. They lay their eggs, yellowish-brown with black 
blotches, on the open ground. Next a snipe got up and we 
distinctly saw its long back and legs, and marked its zig-zag 
flight. In the distance we heard the long low note of the 
curlew, but did not manage to see the birds. At a very boggy 
corner of the marsh a small bird with a black head 
across; we watched it for some time and found out afterwar s 
that it was a reed-bunting. For some time we had heard « 
little chattering note among the sedges by the la J,an a er 
some searching found it belonged to a little russet bird, the 
sedge-warble/ The swans must have been -esttn^one 
of them got very much agitated when we camen^ ^ ^ ^ 
of the lake A ^black-looking a splendid 

wa^ls 

seen and heard that afternoon, thirty-eight. 


bird walks. 

a T K TO BRATHAY. June 
BIRD walk w 

By M. Brookes. 


9 th. 


, . - n „ 0 f our walk we hardly heard or saw a 

At the beginn g g - n the field below the church. 

bird except . d when on the wing by their short 
Martins can be their bac ks. While on the 

" ~ we heard a greenfinch, which 
presently flew across the river, settled on a conven.ent 
hawthorn bush and sang in full view of us At Clappersgate 
we listened for the wood-warblers. From Bra hay Br.dge we 
watched a pair of spotted fly-catchers hard at work. These 
birds have a fluttering hesitating flight when catching 
insects with their tails tucked under until they seem almost 
upright We spied out their nest under the eaves of a barn, 
and with the aid of glasses we could see the young ones in it. 
Further along the road a tree-pipit sang for us and showed 
us his quaint flight, sailing down like a parachute. From 
opposite sides of the road a chaffinch and willow wren called 
to and answered one another. The chaffinch begins his 
song well but seems to have forgotten how to finish it, for 
after a few bars he always has to break off and begin again. 
The willow wren’s song is softer and sweeter than that of the 
chaffinch. A tree-creeper and a wren attracted our attention 
next. This tree-creeper was quite easy to watch — usually 
they run up a tree quietly and quickly as a mouse, but he, 
bolder than his fellows, ran along a branch repeating his 
little thin cry. A garden warbler was singing from a tree- 
stump by the river and we tried to stalk it but were 
unsuccessful. Its note is much deeper and purer than those of 
the majority of smaller birds. Lower down the river we twice 
heard the curlew’s cry. 


FEEDING OF CHILDREN. 

By C. G. Havell, M.D. 

(Continued from page 805.) 

From eighteen months to two years the child is gradually 
completing his first outfit of teeth, a sure indication from 
Nature that more liberty can be taken with his food. There 
are few more important lessons to be learnt than that of 
the unwisdom of not allowing the gradually developing 
digestive organs the fullest exercise of their growing 
power consistent with safety. The sweet simplicity of the 
predigested foods so abundantly used in childhood is a fertile 
source of all sorts of developmental errors. Because a 
child’s stomach is a delicate organ easily thrown out of gear, 
therefore you should spare it by the habitual use of easily 
digestible or predigested food, is a fallacy constantly fallen 
into. Nature has a remedy, speedy and efficacious, for an 
over-tried stomach, and an occasional expression of her 
protest will hurt nobody. A very acute observer, Dr. Henry 
Campbell, recently writing on this point, throws out the 
suggestion that the universal prevalence of adenoid growths 
may be due partly to the failure to supply children with 
material for mastication. His chain of reasoning is a little 
too technical to cite here, but it depends upon the fact that 
the proper exercise of the jaws encourages the circulation 
through the blood and lymph channels, and tends to prevent 
the narrow jaws and high arched palates so usually associated 

with adenoids. 

We begin, therefore, not later than eighteen months to 
give more solid kinds of food. The breakfast from this age 
onwards is too often a monotonous daily portion of bread 
and milk. This dish constitutes an admirable arrangemei 
Of food elements and it is pleasant to take. It is, however 
of the utmost importance that a distaste or mi 
should not be created, and a constant change of the fanna- 

ceous basis of tbe ^ 

S'XrrTaHerr.-* of the farina Cass 


